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The Philosophy of Henry Ford 


It is an extraordinary anomaly that Henry Ford should 
be regarded as the main bulwark of conservative industry 
against the advance of the labor movement and at the 
same time should be the formulator of strikingly liberal 
economic doctrines. In an interview on November 23 he 
said: ‘Money has become a business in itself instead of 
an adjunct to business. Money is not wealth: wealth is 
what money buys. But that has been turned upside down. 
The present system has got us twisted into producing 
things to buy dollars with, when what we need is a money 
system that will produce dollars to buy goods with. Under 
the present system the tail wags the dog. Money is just 
part of society’s transportation system for moving goods 
from man to man: it breaks down so often that it is time 
our financial engineers developed a better model.” 

The money system, he said, “seeks to control labor ; 
wants to control government, finance, food, industry, and 
even the schools. It manifests an avariciousness that would 
control everything.” 

Continuing, Mr. Ford said: “But any system that seeks 
profits alone is terribly handicapped to begin with. Here 
is a nation that might be the richest nation in the world, 
when actually we haven’t enough of anything because there 
is not enough production. The need is here; the ability 
to produce is here; the stoppage is in the system that puts 
profit before production—and that is the money system.” 

Mr. Ford believes that the solution lies in teaching 
the coming generation the real purpose of money and an 
understanding of the system which may once have been 
adequate but which does not meet modern requirements. 
He does not believe that mechanization curtails employ- 
ment in view of the need for men to build machines and 
the ever-increasing speed with which the latter become 
obsolete. In the last eight years, he said, the Ford com- 
pany has scrapped and replaced more than half its pro- 
duction equipment. Moreover, the supplying of parts 
and equipment to the company maintains many workers, 
since the company does not centralize this activity in its 
own plants. He says that “if business is to be good for 
one, it must be good for all.” 

“Over-production,” Mr. Ford says, “is a fiction. Up 
to date all we’ve ever had is under-production. Produce 
a plentiful supply of necessities and get a system of dis- 
tribution that really distributes, and the job of production 
will not leave us any time to think of over-production. 
We only hear that term in times of a profit-made scarcity.” 


American Newspaper Guild 


The steady increase in membership of the American 
Newspaper Guild since its organization in 1933, its new 
declaration of policy at its convention in June, the results 
of a referendum on this policy, and the reaction of editors 
and publishers to Guild policies at their convention in 
June, provide the setting for rapid change in one of the 
most important American industries. An extended account 
of the Guild’s effort to establish collective bargaining in 
the newspaper field is given here because it affords material 
for a sort of case study in industrial relations. 

The Guild now has over 14,000 members (including 
non-editorial departments) in 500 editorial offices located 
in 100 large and small cities. An extraordinarily revealing 
account of the background against which it developed 
was given by Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism of Columbia University before the 
Seventh Annual Forum on Current Problems held by the 
New York Herald Tribune in October. Interestingly 
enough, practically no publicity has been given to it. Mr. 
Ackerman said that during the “Romantic Period” the 
newspaper business was commonly called a “game.” “Pub- 
lishers, editors and writers were all members of a guild 
in spirit and in professional interest, although not in name. 
It was inspiring and satisfying to be a newspaper man 
without regard to rank or income. Personal reputation 
and achievement made one a member of this unofficial 
guild. Hours of work, wages, duration of employment, 
professional standards, control of policies and practices 
were matters of mutual negotiation, subject to a final 
paternalistic or autocratic authority which was generally 
recognized and accepted. 

“During this romantic period of American journalism, 
thousands of young men and women were attracted to 
newspaper offices by success stories and by the personal 
renown of distinguished editors and writers. They were 
willing to work for low wages, day and night, if necessary, 
because of the thrill and satisfaction of newspaper work 
and the luring possibilities of fame. 

“Then came the period of industrialization and com- 
mercialization. With the vast increases in circulation and 
advertising, newspaper properties prospered and expanded. 
Standardized financial control and operation became neces- 
sary as great newspaper plants developed into industrial 
giants or were merged and submerged by forces of com- 
petition and ruthless administration. 

“Journalism which had been a ‘game’ within the frame- 
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work of a new profession, became a business, first, and a 
profession as an after-thought. Young men and women who 
had prepared themselves for employment and who had 
expected to be welcomed into a friendly, unofficial guild, 
discovered that they were working for a mass production 
industry. In many cases they were underpaid and dis- 
charged without notice or reasonable cause. Disillusioned, 
many capable and experienced men and women obtained 
employment in other fields where their knowledge and 
skill could be marketed. This weakened a growing pro- 
fession when the industry needed the influence and judg- 
ment of experienced men of integrity, to balance the trend 
toward commercialization. 


“Meanwhile employes in the business and mechanical 
departments, either through unions or by means of busi- 
ness pressure and necessity, exacted the highest wages, 
obtained better working conditions and became more secure 
in their employment than the rank and file in the city 
and editorial rooms. 

“During this era of industrialization, schools of journal- 
ism and colleges entered the mass production business 
and graduated thousands of men and women, wholly un- 
prepared to face realities or recognize opportunities for 
public service.” 

The following materials taken from Guild pronounce- 
ments indicate how it is dealing with the new conditions: 
The Guild declares that “it is because the ‘romance’ of 
newspapering won’t buy shoes for the baby that men and 
women on editorial staffs all over the country have formed 
the American Newspaper Guild. For decades they have 
been looking for new jobs, trying to pound out something 
for the magazines at home when they were already worn 
out at the office, and kicking themselves around for never 
seeming to get anywhere. Actually the main reason for 
their bad situation was their hopeless disadvantage with 
the boss. Back of him were money and the jobs; beyond 
were hundreds of other men forming an endless stream 
up to the city editor’s desk, ‘looking for a chance.’ Without 
more than half realizing it, newspapermen—the ragged 
individualists—were competing with each other fiercely 
. . . and the publisher got the benefit.” 


RESULTS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The Guild is changing this picture because “all the 
newspapermen and women in a city join together and send 
a committee of their most effective negotiators to see each 
publisher. It is a committee not of the publisher’s own 
employes, who would have to accept his say-so too easily, 
but of men on other staffs, who can speak a little more 
bluntly. Representatives of the staff sit in as observers. 
So the newspaper workers have something like equality 
of bargaining power. It is not complete equality, but it 
has enabled the staffs to say, ‘Certain minimums are rea- 
sonable for this kind of work ; we expect you to pay them; 
when the staffs work beyond reasonable hours they must 
receive extra pay; old-timers must have security against 
arbitrary, abrupt dismissals’.” 

The change in the picture is indicated by the fact that 
“before the Guild came, the average [salary] after 20 
years service, a survey at the time of the NRA showed, 
was $38 a week. The minimum accepted by the Guild is 
$40 after three years. In many offices, as a result of 
negotiations, minimums range up to $65 and $70 a week. 
Hours—48 and 50 a week were common, 60 not uncom- 
mon before. Today the Guild has established the 5-day 
40-hour week widely. Security—A week or two weeks’ 


pay at dismissal was a sign of a ‘good employer’ in the 
old days. Under the Guild, indemnities are paid, based 
on years of service. These range up as high as six months’ 

The Guild points out that “most of these improvements 
have been won through patient and peaceful but firm 
negotiating. While the Guild is best known for its highly 
successful strikes, and while these have helped enormously 
by demonstrating that newspapermen and women can 
fight if necessary, strikes have been very few. Less than 
es per cent of the total membership has ever been on 
strike.” 

After the Guild gained a foothold it affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. At its convention in June 
it voted to affiliate with the Committee on Industrial Or- 
ganization and to include in its membership employes in 
the commercial departments and allied groups. It was 
expected that this action would triple or quadruple the 
potential membership and end the jurisdictional disputes. 

The Guild adopted a collective bargaining program for 
the guidance of local guilds and made rules for the pro- 
tection of the bargaining position of locals, with automatic 
suspension of the charters of locals which violate them. 
This bargaining program provides that contracts must be 
between the publisher, or publishers, and the local guild, 
or the national guild. In no event is a separate class of 
employes to be a party to a contract. This provision is 
consistent with the trend toward industrial unionism. 
The maximum work week is five days of eight hours. 
Overtime must be paid for by time and a half in cash or 
equal time off, “time off to be liquidated in periods of not 
less than eight hours, part of which may be added to the 
annual vacation.” 

Minimum wages must be established for all classes of 
workers “and such that they will not injure the collective 
bargaining position of another local or of the national 
guild.” This provision is insisted upon because the Guild 
has found that if local guilds are too ,easygoing or too 
weak to get as good a contract as other locals obtain, the 
publishers making new contracts point to the lowest wage 
scales as the standards to which they should be held. 
Doubtless the Guild will have to agree to wage differentials 
in different localities but it is directing its efforts to the 
elimination of differentials among competing plants in 
any one locality and to raising standards in general, one 
of the chief functions of any national labor organization. 


THE CLosep SHOP 


The Guild is demanding the “Guild Shop,” ordinarily 
called the “closed shop.” This does not mean that only 
persons now Guild members can get a job. The employers 
are free to hire whomever they wish but the Guild demands 
that, when a collective contract is made, all classes of 
employes over whom it has jurisdiction shall become 
members within 30 days. This would apply to all who 
already have employment and who may be hired after the 
contract is made. 

Guild members must remain in good standing (pay 
their dues) for the duration of their employment. The 
Guild believes that all newly hired workers should also 
contribute to the support of the organization which estab- 
lished a minimum salary below which they do not have 
to accept employment. 

Following the demand for the Guild Shop a protest 
developed among publishers and others who claim that it 
will be a limitation on the freedom of the press. The 
convention of the editors and publishers in June adopted 
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this resolution: “That as editors and publishers here 
assembled from all parts of the United States we declare 
our unalterable opposition to the closed Guild shop or 
any other form of closed shop for those who prepare and 
edit news copy and pictures for newspapers, and we 
hereby express our determination not to enter into any 
agreement upon such basis.” 

The attitude of the opponents of the Guild Shop seems 
to be based on the assumption that the employers in the 
newspaper business will be more unbiased on public ques- 
tions than the employes are. The Guild contends, however, 
that if there is to be any coloring of the news the employers 
as owners of private property are in a better position to 
do the coloring than the employes are who may be fired 
if they are not satisfactory to their employers. The Guild 
calls attention to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Associated Press case, October, 1936, in which the 
court said that the employer is not compelled to employ 
anyone nor to retain in his employment anyone who is 
incompetent or “who fails faithfully to edit the news to 
reflect the facts without bias or prejudice.” Furthermore, 
the court recognized that among newspaper publishers 
“every conceivable political, economic and religious view” 
is represented. Thus the chief hope for real freedom of 
the press, the Guild insists, is to be found in the diversity 
of opinion among newspaper owners rather than in free- 
dom from bias. 

The Guild fears that if the Guild Shop is not in effect, 
the publishers under the guise of economy can gradually 
eliminate Guild members, particularly the leaders, and 
make the Guild so weak that it will have difficulty in mak- 
ing and carrying out agreements. Furthermore, if it is 
to be responsible for carrying out agreements, the Guild 
insists that it should have the power to discipline all the 
workers for whom it makes a wage scale. The publishers 
make closed shop agreements with the mechanical crafts 
in the business and the Guild declares that “most publishers 
who have the closed shop in the composing room would 
not willingly go back to open shop conditions.” 


Orner DEMANDS 
Another feature in the Guild’s collective bargaining 
rogram calls for “severance pay” which employes receive 
in a lump sum upon termination of employment, computed 
on a graduated scale based on length of service. 

The Guild also demands annual vacations of at least 
two weeks with pay. It also demands sick leave with pay. 
Vacations and sick leave with pay have long been cus- 
tomary on many papers. Usually, the Guild contends, they 
have not involved additional expense to the publisher 
because they were provided by having other members of 
the staff double up on jobs. Thus the workers really earn 
their vacation and sick leave. 

Furthermore, the Guild demands guarantees that, as 
a result of putting a contract into effect, there will be no 
dismissals and no pay cuts and that no local Guild shall 
waive the right to question dismissals. The reason for 
demanding these guarantees is found in the desire to 
protect guild members from dismissal if a publisher who 
has entered into a contract tries to reduce costs by em- 
ploying fewer workers. Furthermore, the demand that 
there shall be no pay cuts when a contract is entered into 
is aimed at any attempts to reduce the salary of a worker 
who was receiving more than the minimum provided in 
the agreement for his class of work. 

Contracts are to be limited in duration to one year and 
no contract is to provide for compulsory arbitration. 
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AcTIon 


The convention also adopted a resolution reaffirming 
the Guild’s conviction that labor organizations should use 
independent political action as well as economic action to 
advance the interests of industrial workers and the farmers. 
It recommended that Guild members participate in inde- 
pendent political movements for this purpose. It adopted 
a resolution attacking fascism as an anti-labor force and 
supporting the Loyalists in Spain. It endorsed President 
Roosevelt’s court plan and reaffirmed the Guild’s demand 
for an amendment to the Constitution giving Congress 
greater power to deal with economic and social conditions. 
It endorsed the Black-Connery bill for shortening hours 
and setting wage minima and asked for an increased ap- 

= for the work of the National Labor Relations 
oard. 

It also condemned the administration and Congress for 
failing to provide adequately for re-employment and called 
for an appropriation of not less than $3,000,000,000 for 
the continuance and expansion of the Works Progress 
Administration activities. 


Tue REFERENDUM 


The far-reaching measures taken by the convention 
brought forth a certain amount of opposition among the 
local guilds. A number of them demanded a referendum 
vote to determine to what extent the rank and file sup- 
ported the convention’s acts. This was taken, with the 
following result: 


Yes Totals 
For affiliation with the C.I.O. .......... 3392 ©1691 ©5083 
Opening membership to workers in the 
commercial departments .............. 3013 2054 5067 
Condemning fascism in Spain ........... 2409 2592 5001 
For independent political action ......... 2774 2202 4976 
For greater support of the W.P.A........ 2815 2178 4993 
Supporting court reform................ 2685 2271 4956 
Support of the bargaining program...... 2917 1924 4841 


It is interesting to note that the only item on which the 
convention action failed to get a majority was in connection 
with the condemnation of fascism in Spain. The lower 
total votes on that and other questions suggests that the 
opinions of many members were not as clear as on affili- 
ating with the CIO and on opening membership to workers 
in the commercial departments. The largest majority ob- 
tained was on affiliation with the CIO and the next largest 
was on support of the bargaining program, although the 
total vote on the bargaining program was less than on 
any of the other questions. Finally, the totals indicate 
that a substantial proportion of the 7,000 entitled to vote 
did not do so. 


Nevertheless the poll may be regarded as a significant 
expression of variation of opinion within a fairly well 
integrated group. It indicates, furthermore, that one of 
the principal tasks of even a small labor organization com- 
posed of comparatively intelligent people is to overcome 
indifference and to develop sufficient interest for the 
support of its own program. The Guild feels that the 
diversity of opinion shown by the referendum should tend 
to counteract the publishers’ fears that the Guild Shop 
will undermine the freedom of the press. 


“Bethlehem and Rochdale” 
Benson Y. Landis, associate secretary of the Depart- 


ment of Research and Education, discusses the relation 
of the church to the cooperative movement under the above 
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title in the Autumn number of Christian World Facts 
(156 Fifth Avenue, New York). The churches and the 
cooperative movement are, he says, “becoming conscious 
of one another.” Although the Christian Socialists in 
England were interested in the cooperative movement 
there, in its early stages, but little attention was paid to 
it by American churches until the “Great Depression.” 
“Tt was Toyohiko Kagawa on his American tour of 1935- 
36, who really made the Protestant churches aware of 
the significance of cooperatives throughout the world.” 
After his visit the Christian Cooperative Fellowship of 
North America was organized to stress “the distinctly 
religious aspects and interests of the cooperative move- 
ment.” 

Numerous prominent church leaders have “spoken posi- 
tively of the values of the cooperative movement,” and 
some official religious bodies have passed resolutions com- 
mending the cooperative movement for study. Roman 
Catholic leaders have “shown increasing interest in coop- 
eratives during recent years.” “Large groups within the 
Protestant churches” are now studying the question al- 
though “the degree of interest is hard to state in quantita- 
tive terms.” The question is, of course, “part of a larger 
problem. . . . Shall the church leave to the individual the 
choice of the means to a better world, or is it imperative 
that the church point to this or that technique as valid 
and ethical and therefore worthy to be used? In giving 
answer to that question, sincere Christians differ greatly. 
There is a ferment of discussion on about the answer, 
however, and in that discussion the cooperative movement 
is having a prominent part.” 

In this connection it may be noted that the Commission 
on the Church and the Changing Social and Economic 
Order, which is one of the groups preparing material for 
the Madras (India) conference of the Protestant mis- 
sionary agencies of the world, is making a study of the 
cooperative movement from the point of view of Christian 
ethics and the Christian religion. 


Farmers’ Share of Consumer’s Dollar 


Farmers by the end of this year will have received an 
average of about 46 cents of the consumer’s dollar spent 
for 58 foods, according to estimates by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. The farmers’ share in 1936 
averaged 44 cents, in 1935 it was 42 cents, and in 1933 it 
was 35 cents. The figure for 1929 was 47 cents. 

An analysis of the consumer’s food dollar is made by 
R. O, Been in the November issue of the Bureau’s monthly 
publication, The Agricultural Situation. Mr, Been reports 
a 77 per cent rise in the farm value of the 58 foods during 
the last four years, a 35 per cent advance in retail prices 
of these foods, and a 13 per cent rise in the margin going 
to processors, distributors and others. 

The farm value of the 58 foods consumed by a working- 
man’s family in 1933 was $92. The farm value of the same 
bill of foods in 1937 is estimated at $163. In 1933 the retail 
value of these foods was $264; now it is $357. The differ- 
ence represents the margin going to processors, distribu- 
tors and the like—$172 in 1933 compared with $194 
in 1937. 

Mr. Been says available data indicate that “the farm 
to retail price margin in 1937 probably is as high as in 
1935 when to processors’ ordinary costs there was added 
about $11 in processing taxes on certain food products. 


The margin dropped from 1935 to 1936 when the process- 
ing taxes were removed, but this drop was only $3. The 
decline in the margin did not equal the amount of the tax 
partly because in the meantime increases had occurred in 
various cost items.” 

Hourly wage rates are reported one of the most im- 
portant of these cost items. Rates increased somewhat 
from 1935 to 1936. For the first eight months of this year, 
the level of hourly earnings in 25 manufacturing industries 


was more than 11 per cent higher than in the correspondin 
period of 1936. — 


In the Current Periodicals 


Social Work Today (New York). November, 1937. 


Coyle, Grace L. “Group Work and Social Action.” If a group 
work agency attempts to encourage discussion of social, economic, 
and political questions, it must face certain problems; methods of 
arousing interest, the educational philosophy of the group worker 
and the recognition within the agency of the need by groups for 
social action. The “every day dilemmas over the use of buildings, 
the right to free discussion and action, the problem of affiliation 
with outside organizations” are “the very life blood” of democracy. 
The method of handling such questions is equally important. “If 
in such tense moments when pressure is being exerted to cut off 
free discussion or to refuse facilities to some organization, or when 
conflicts have reached the boiling point, we can ourselves have the 
skill to set up the processes of conciliation and mutual understand- 
ing, we may be setting forward our society on the way toward 
constructive change.” 


The Forum and Century (New York). November, 1937. 
Adamic, Louis. “The Truth about the C.I.0.”—This article, 
which is difficult to digest briefly, analyzes and interprets the C.I.O. 
Its mistakes in the recent spontaneous strike in “Little Steel,” for 
which the leaders were not prepared, are detailed, but its place 
in the “third climax in the American Process” of national democ- 
ratization is recognized. The C.I.O. “is clearly an expression and 
manifestation of the American laboring masses’ urge—as yet ill 
understood in their own minds—for democracy and equality, as 
against absolutism or fascism, in the shop and factory and for 
more democracy, more liberty, less absolutism generally in the 
life of the American people.” Moreover, its freedom from racial 
discrimination in contrast to the older labor movement, may well 
make it “one of the most important factors in the delicate and 
vital process of integration of our heterogeneous population.” 


Pollock, Channing. “Death Begins At Forty’—The cult of 
youth prevalent in business and industry “is as fantastic as it 
is inhumanly cruel and economically unsound.” Pensions and 
insurance “might well be graded by probable length of service” 
making “decreased obligation” an “actual incentive to the em- 
ployment of older people,” as increased obligation is now a de- 
terrent. Business and industry must be educated to abandon this 
preference for “ ‘cheap’ inadequacy” in favor of “well paid effi- 
ciency.” 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (Philadelphia). November, 1937. 


“The Prospect for Youth.”—A symposium “designed to focus at- 
tention upon the problems of youth and to facilitate the intelligent 
consideration of these problems.” The general topics discussed are 
“Youth and the Job,” “Youth and the Community,” “Some Prob- 
lems of Youth,” “Youth Programs and Movements,” and “Research 
and References.” Among the special topics and their writers are: 
“The Special Problems of Rural Youth,” by Bruce L. Melvin, re- 
search supervisor in the Rural Research Unit, Division of Social 
Research of the Works Progress Administration; “Youth and the 
Labor Unions,” by Ordway Tead; “Youth and Leisure,” by Eduard 
C. Lindeman, professor of social philosophy at the New York 
School of Social Work; “Mental Hygiene for Youth,” by Bruce 
R. Robinson, director of the Department of Child Guidance, 
Public Schools at Newark, N. J.; “The Government's Respon- 
sibility for Youth,” by Aubrey Williams, director of the National 
Youth Administration; “Organizations Serving Youth,” by M. 
M. Chambers of the American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. 
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